TAKING THEIR PLEASURES SADLY IN A  FASHIONABLE SHANGHAI TEA-SHOP
Tea-drinking in China is an undertaking not to be entered into in any spirit of light-hearted revelry.
The Chinese consider themselves experts on niceties; of blend and aruma, sampling their national
be\tjrage as critically as the Briton sips his port.   The \\ater-pipes en the table iu the foreground
are essential to the full enjoyment of the occasion
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well-to-do and cultured Chinese are apt sometimes to overload their rooms with a mass of lovely Chinese objets-d'art, where a Japanese will display to the best advantage a single beautiful thing, changing it perhaps each day.
Chinese literature is of enormous proportions and embraces works upon wellnigh every subject, save strictly modern ones. About the year 1700 there was compiled a great national catalogue of the existing literature. This catalogue divides the literature under four heads: The Classics, together with dictionaries and commentaries thereon ; histories ; philosophy and the arts; poetry and belles-lettres. With the exception of a lew coEections of
Chinese poetry, one or two works like the famous " Art of War," by Sun Tzu (about 580 B.C.), the Analects of Confucius, and a handful of novels and romances, little or nothing of Chinese literature is available in an English translation. Apropos of poetry, the Chinese are great lovers of the art. The best Chinese poetry treats of various phases of nature, or, like the well-known Rubdiyit of Omar Khayy&m, of melancholy views on life and the winecup. It is also of interest to not* that Confucius went about collecting folk-songs and stories, and that records of Chinese national lyrics and ballads are found even 1,000 years prmotis to that date. As regards the dbttk* aad
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